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ANYONE CAN 





It takes student about 10 minutes to construct spindle or ‘‘takli’’ 
borrowed from native industries of India. Wire cutters are used to 
snip six-inch piece from coat-hanger and pliers form hook at one end. 


By JOSEPH diBONA 


Director, Berkeley School of Creative Crafts 
Berkeley, California 


It has always been difficult for children to appreciate the 
basic structure and nature of clothing, whether ancient or 
modern, because there was no simple way they could learn 
about yarn—and of course, yarn is the starting point in 
the making of cloth. 

At the Berkeley School of Creative Crafts we determined to 
find a method by which children could make yarns. Our 
inspiration came from India, where cotton spinning by 
hand is still done. Under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi 
this primitive craft was rescued from oblivion. Using 
Indian models the children were able to construct their 
own simple spinners and create a variety of their own 
beautiful yarns. 

Starting with the ball of cotton, we felt its wonderful soft- 
ness and admired the brilliant whiteness of this universal 
fiber. We felt the hard seeds imbedded ir the cotton—and 
appreciated Eli Whitney’s problems in developing his cot- 
ton gin. By pulling the cotton carefully away from the 
seeds, we “ginned” the cotton. The seeds were set aside to 
be planted later. In factories today this ginning process is 
accomplished by machines which do exactly the same 
thing we did: simply pull the cotton away from the seeds. 
Next we took our ball of cotton and began fluffing it. Piece 
by piece we pulled out the strands until the ball resembled 
angel’s hair. This is called aligning or “carding”. Again, 
industry does this on a gigantic scale with power machines. 
Our fluffy ball was now perhaps seven times its original 


size. Next we lightly rolled the ball between our palms into 
a sausage shape and now we were ready to spin. 


The only problem that remained ndw was to evolve a wheel 
or machine for making the thread. For this we again 
borrowed from the native industries of India and con- 
structed a spindle or ¢takli, as it is called in India. This 
is nothing more than a weighted stick about six inches long 
with a hook at one end. The same type of spindle, somewhat 
larger, is used by Navajo and South American Indians to 
spin wool. The accompanying photographs show exactly 
how we made our spindles. Starting with a piece of wire 
coat hanger six inches long, we made a hook at one end 
with a pliers. For the weight we used half-inch pieces of 
two-inch doweling with a hole in the center through which 
the wire passed. After the first experiments we found 
the whole operation of making the spindle took about 
10 minutes. 


Before going any further we stopped to explore the cotton 
sausages we had made. Pulling a few strands out and at 
the same time twisting them, we discovered we could make 
something that looked like thread. Observing the cotton 
closely, we saw that each fiber was a tiny crooked thre: 
When we twisted the cotton one fiber hooked onto its nei: 
bor and could not be easily pulled away. If we pulled ‘10 
far the cotton separated and we had to begin again. If e 
twisted too much the twist seemed to go up into the 1 Il 
itself. When this happened we had to stop and rem xe 
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i If hole is just slightly smaller than wire, friction holds it tight. When 


Half-inch piece of dowel becomes spindle 
weight with hole in center to hold wire. spindle is assembled, wood rides a few inches above straight end of wire. 
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zinning consists of separating seeds by gently pulling 
bers away from them. Carding cotton enlarges tight-knit 
bers into loose fluffy ball many times original size. 
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Thread grows by cotton fibers’ tendency to 
hold onto each other. Thus if thread breaks 
it can always be joined to roll by twisting. 
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Carded ball is rolled between palms into soft sausage shape. 
Now, by taking few fibers from end of roll, pulling them 
and at same time twisting, spinner starts forming thread. 


our roll as we originally did. In a short time we learne | 
the right degree of pulling and twisting to keep a continuou : 
yarn growing. When we had completed about a foot of yar 

we tied the end to the spindle and twirled it between ou 

fingers. With the aid of the spindle we saw how much mor : 
rapidly we could put a twist into our yarn. By letting on 

more cotton from the roll and twisting it, we got a longe 
yarn. It is almost magical the way the yarn emerges fror 

the cotton roll. Here before the children’s eyes a pla 

fiber becomes a useful thread. 


Of course the yarn will not be as perfectly uniform as the 
mercerized cotton you buy in the store, but the little bumps 
and knots will give a very interesting effect anyway. When 
the spinner has reached the end of his arm’s length, the 
thread is wound around the spindle and he starts again. |: 
is easy to see how many different types of yarns can be 
spun on this simple spindle. For example a soft light yar: 
can be made by putting very little twist into it. On the 
other hand, a strong useful thread can be made by twirlin; 
the spindle several times. 


A great deal of this hand spinning is still going on in India 
and indeed some people make all of their cloth in this way. 
Nowadays, however, a large wheel is geared to the smal! 
spindle on the same principle as the familiar Colonial 
spinning wheel. Incidentally if you have some wool, you 
can also spin it the same way you do the cotton—althoug)) 
you will find that it is a tougher fiber and scmewhat harde: 
to twist. 


Later on we took apart some other threads to see just wha! 
they were made of. Some were tightly spun, some were 
loose, some were cotton mixed with other material, such a- 
nylon. Still others were two different fibers wound together. 
We discovered that modern manufacturers have an un 
limited capacity to produce any variety of yarn. Spinnin; 
proved to be a new and wonderful experience we could al 
enjoy and one which opened our eyes as never before t 
the real nature of clothing. 


If you have any difficulty getting cotton with seeds in i 
please let us know and we will be happy to send you 

supply for 30 students without charge. Write Berkele 
School of Creative Crafts, 2328 Haste Street, Berkele, 
California. 
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ANDMADE IN THE U.S. 


Each student plans scarf in crayon with teacher's guid- By SARAH D. HEIDBRINK 
ance, then buys four-ply yarn to fill requirements of 


Weaving Teacher, Manual Arts Department 
pattern. Original family plaids are great favorites. 


Haven Junior High School 
Evanston, Illinois 


The teaching of facts in elementary school gives 
children the groundwork they’ll use and build on 
all through life. The same factual approach in 
the teaching of art is particularly well illustrated 
when we take up weaving. The demands of the 
loom are unyielding but given enough time even 
the simple two-harness device will indulge our 
flights of fancy design. 

Planning on paper with many colors of crayon or 
yarn, we can create a great variety of interesting 
designs within designs. However, due to limited 
time, we'll confine our weaving to fairly simple 








ES 


We must figure total amount of warp we need when going to 
warping board because all warp must be same length. To 
length of piece we add 26 inches for fringe, tie-on, etc. 


designs using yarn of four-ply texture and an eight-dent 


beater. 

red in the 
woven in white. How many warps must we cut 
on the warping board? There are eight dents to an inch; 
thus we multiply the width of the scarf (six inches) 


Let’s do a scarf measuring six by 45 inches, 


warp, 


by eight and divide by two (because we are using four-ply 
yarn). We add two for the two warps used to double-sley 
the first and last two warps on the loom for selvage: six 


With good tension established in previous step, warp is 
now tied to apron rod attached to cloth beam in front of 
loom. Proper tension gives good edge, assures evenness. 





Loom must be dressed absolutely right. Work is centere 4 
on beater; first two warps are double-sleyed for selvag ; 
single sleying (one warp per dent) proceeds across loo. 


times eight equals 48, divided by two equals twenty-fou . 
plus two: we need 26 warps. The scarf is to be 45 inch: s 
long. We'll add 26 inches for fringe, loss and tying on‘) 
the loom: we need 26 warps 71 inches long. 

To dress the loom we center the warp on the beater by 
measuring off three inches from its center. Our first warp 
goes through the dent in the beater, then in the eye in the 
heddle on the “A” harness, over the apron rod attached 
to the warp beam, then in the eye of the heddle on the 


Loom is dressed and waiting to receive weft. This is the 
crosswise filling (also called ‘‘woof’’) that goes from 
selvage to selvage and is introduced to loom on shuttles. 
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£ ch warp goes in dent on beater, in eye in heddle on ‘‘A’’ 
| ness, Over apron rod connected to warp beam, in eye in 
+ :ddle on “B" harness and back in dent where it started. 


‘3° harness and then back to the dent where we started 
oa the beater. This is repeated with the next warp—which 
means we have double-sleyed our first two warps for the 
sclvage. 

\\e now proceed across the beater in the same fashion by 
single sleying. Each warp goes into its own dent in the 
leater. When all warps but two are used (of the original 
20 warps cut) we double-sley the last two as we did the 
first two. The slow exacting job of putting each warp 





Exact dressing of loom demands we straighten each warp 
individually, using paper this way to roll all warp back 
on warp beam, taking care that none is rolled on itself. 


thread where it belongs must be done absolutely correctly 
to insure perfect weaving. 

We straighten each warp individually and roll all the 
warp back on the warp beam—using paper so that no warp 
is rolled on yarn but on the paper in order to create good 
tension. We tie the warp to the apron rod which is attached 
to the cloth beam in front of the loom. This is important 
in that we now have established the final tension of all the 
warp threads. The proper tension gives a nice edge to the 


We're ready to weave! To start we create a ‘‘shed” by raising ‘‘A’’ harness. All warps on ‘‘A’’ harness are raised and 
those on ‘‘B’’ harness are lowered. The shuttle carrying the weft thread is now put through the shed across the warp 
threads. The beater presses the weft into place and then shed is changed: ‘'B” harness is raised and ‘*A’’ lowered. 
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Careful dressing of loom and each stroke of beater contribute to maintenance of even weaving but weaver is not relieved 
of responsibility. Girls must carefully place each weft to assist in maintaining full width of scarf and evenness. 


In ‘‘take-off’’ warps are cut four at a time from apron 
rod, pulled through heddle and beater, tied, trimmed. 


weaving and assures an even beat of the beater so that 
the weft is placed evenly across the warp. 

Now we have filled the shuttle with the white yarn planned 
as a weft. To start the weaving, we create a shed by raising 
the “A” harness. All the warps on the “A” harness are 
raised and those on the “B” harness are lowered. The 
shuttle carrying the weft thread is now put through the 
shed across the warp threads. The beater presses the welt 
into place and then the shed is changed: “B” harness is 
raised and “A” harness is lowered. This procedure is 
continued until 45 inches have been woven. 

To take the scarf off the loom, we cut the warp off the back 
on the apron rod connected with the warp beam. We pu!! 
the warp through the beater and knot four warps together 
to keep the last weft threads in place. We continue acro-s 
until all warp threads are knotted in groups of four. 


Now we unroll the scarf from the cloth beam in the front 
of the loom and untie the warp tied onto the apron roil. 


These warps are knotted four to a knot as we did on tle 


other end of the scarf. When the fringe at each end .f 
the scarf is trimmed to an even length and the scarf his 
been pressed, our first hand-loomed piece is finished. s 
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“THE THINGS 
WE MAKE 


ARE PRETTIER... 


... than the things we see in stores.’ Whether true or not this 


statement sums up children’s feeling about acomplishments in wood. 











Finished forms are attached to veneer-faced plywood panel with screws put in from reverse side. Backband makes simple 
effective frame if miter box is available to cut corners. Panel helps ‘‘true’’ corners when frame is tacked or glued on. 


One day when I was cleaning out the basement I came 
a‘ross an old walnut chest. It was beyond repair, but 
r ther than discard the loose boards, I took them to school 
f'r the sixth-graders to use in developing wood projects. 
\ ost of the children wanted to start working with the 
v 00d at once but we took time to discuss what to do. 


‘; there were not enough boards for elaborate projects 
» youngsters decided to make bas-relief wood carvings. 
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By RICHARD D. HARMAN 


Intermediate Art Instructor 
Lincoln Elementary School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Perhaps this decision was abetted by the fact that we had 
earlier received some Surform tools. These tools are file- 
like in shape and have hundreds of razor-sharp teeth as 
does a vegetable grater. The children had seen these and 
asked about their use and in a way had been conditioned 
to the wood carving idea. The children started planning 
their designs. Some decided on birds or animals though 
most of them chose fish, 








Surform tools contribute to success of wood 
working. With wood block firmly anchored in 
vise, Surform rasp makes nice clean cut. 
Half-round and rat-tail files are used next 
to smooth the wood for sanding. Students 
learn to appreciate ‘‘feel’’, grain, textures 
that come with filling, sanding, polishing. 


Each child transferred his design to a piece of board. As 
the wood was from one to two inches thick cutting out the 
figures required a band saw. The children rounded the 
rough edges of the figure with a half-round Surform rasp, 
which made a nice clean cut. Then a half-round file and a 
rat-tail file helped to smooth the curves. Three grades of 
sandpaper were used to sand away the nicks and blemishes 
until the form was without flaw. Wood filler was brushed 
on and allowed to dry, then wiped off against the grain. 
This helped to bring out the rich texture of the wood. A 
coat of clear shellac, lightly sanded when dried, followed 
by a coat of flat varnish completed the figure. As a final 
touch we rubbed #0000 steel wool gently over the surface 
to give the object a smooth finish. 

The completed figures were then mounted on veneer-faced 
plywood about 14-inch thick and were ready to frame. 
We had hoped to locate old picture frames at home that 
could be refinished but actually only one or two frames 
were turned up. By now the children couldn’t do without 
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them. I found that the lumber yard could supply us with 
backband (a trim for door casings) which would do 
nicely for frames. Fortunately it was inexpensive. The 
backband was cut on a miter box to fit the measurements 
of the veneer panels. It was not difficult for the children 
to glue and nail the backband to the panel to create an 
attractive framed plaque. Mounting and frames were 
finished in the same manner as the designs and the results 
were beautifully turned-out pieces of woodwork. 


The children enjoyed the feeling of accomplishment and 
whether true or not, decided that “the things we make are 
better and are prettier than the things we see in stores.” 
They liked the “feel” of wood and became engrossed in 
the lovely grains and textures that appeared with polishing. 


Although the children learned the names of the various 
tools and how to use them effectively and how to finis: 
a piece of wood independently and well, probably tl» 
most satisfying result was the appreciation each chil | 
developed in producing a thing of beauty. ‘ 
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chose to work in wood because | liked the idea and thought it would 
e interesting and fun. There were many steps to go through and it 
»0k a long time but | enjoyed every bit of it. | wanted a bird design. 
fter my design was traced on the wood it was cut out on the band 
iw. To shape my bird | used the Surform rasp, the half-round file 
nd three different grades of sandpaper until my piece became as 
nooth as satin. | loved the feel of it! Two coats of clear shellac 
ith light sanding brought out the beauty of the grain of the wood. 
hen | varnished the wood and later smoothed it with steel wool. By 
iis time | could hardly believe that my design could be so lovely. 
was glad to have had the experience of working with wood, the 
20ls and the stains. | want to do more of this kind of work at home 
or | enjoy creating things, especially things | can keep and appre- 
iate. The more | work with different materials, the more skilled | 
ecome. My parents also enjoy the finished products | take home. 
Ay bird design hangs on our wall at home where everyone can enjoy 
t—Pat Vedder, age 12, Grade 6, Lincoln Elementary School, Cedar 
apids, lowa. 














Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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I like to work with wood so | made a pattern of a beaver which was then cut out of a 2x4-inch 
walnut board. | rounded off all corners with a Surform rasp. 
with the grain of the wood. If | didn’t the wood would chip off. The spots that remained 
rough | smoothed with the half-round file. Applying three different grades of sandpaper 
made the grain show plainly, and the wood became as smooth as satin. | learned that wood 
must be sanded with the grain, even if the grain goes in circles. Next | put on wood filler 
with a brush which | wiped off with paper toweling after a few minutes. 
was applied after the wood was shellacked was gone over lightly with steel wool to bring out 
the rich texture of the wood. After framing and varnishing the beaver | gave it to my mother 
as a gift. It hangs on our living room wall where we all can enjoy it. It took me almost four 
weeks to complete this project but it was worth it. 
that | have had this experience.—Gary Metelak, age 11, Grade 6, Lincoln Elementary School, 


| learned that | had to file 


The varnish that 


| hope to work with wood again now 
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The home of the Navaho Indians lies chiefly in northeastern 
Arizona but extends into New Mexico and Utah. It is a 
beautiful country of mountains, pines and plateaus cut 
deeply by canyons and broad valleys. 

The largest Indian tribe in the United States, the Navahos 
number approximately 50,000. Many of the men are 
successful silversmiths and the children tend large herds 
of sheep, goats and horses. The women weave wool rugs on 
handmade looms set up close to their log and earth houses. 


The Navahos came to the southwest about 600 years ago 
from Alaska and Canada. Originally a relatively small 
band, the tribe has increased rapidly. The Navahos excel 
as craftsmen, and perhaps their most celebrated work is 
weaving. From the Pueblo Indians they learned to spin 
and to make looms and they made improvements on methods 
of carding, or combing the tangled wool with tools adopted 
from the Spanish. 


t first the Navahos used designs essentially of stripes in a 
‘w dark colors. However, about 1800 they developed a 
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style that made use of squares, diamonds and other simple 
figures. By the middle of the 19th century they 
creating elaborate patterns with sharply zigzagging lines, 
and aniline dyes and commercial yarns had expanded their 
range of colors. 


were 


Toward the end of the century there was a demand for floor 
rugs. A new design style appeared with borders and large 
patterns running lengthwise instead of across. The colors 
also changed from brilliant hues to more subtle combina- 
tions of browns, grays, blacks, and whites. However, by 
1915 a revival of older styles and color schemes had begun. 
Today, the Navahos are producing an increasing number 
of fine blankets and rugs making use of the older traditions. 
In our schools weaving is a popular craft. While there are 
many fine and relatively inexpensive looms on the market, 
many boys and girls enjoy the challenge of making their 
own looms. Some of these are modeled after the handmade 
looms of the Navahos. (See Junior Arts and Activities, 
May, 1954, “How to Make a Navaho Loom”’.) 


Navaho weaving 
is reproduced through courtesy of 
The Chicago Natural History Museum 
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Students detail American Indian masks with feathers, toweling 
gilt cow's horns. Tall striped horns mark Mayan sun god, left. 


... and masks that come alive in chil- 


dren’‘s hands. Obvious correlation with 








geography gives students view of long: 


ago, far-away cultures and ceremonies. 


By KARL G. WALLEN 


Art Supervisor 
Hazleton, Pa., Public Schools 
Photographs by the author 
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In self-contained classroom six-graders all take part in mask-making. 
success of project, as living and working together harmoniously are important for children's all-round development. 





Cooperation among committees is vital to 


Motivation... 








\o project in the elementary grades holds a greater fascina- 
tion for children than the making of masks. The activity is 
eagerly awaited each year with great anticipation and in- 
terest on the part of the boys and girls. Mask-making needs 
little motivation, for the correlation of the art of making 
masks with geography is a natural and provides an oppor- 
tunity for the children to study the cultures and ceremonies 
of long-ago peoples. 
ln the self-contained classroom geography units on the 
mericas can form the basis for intensive research on the 
| fe of the American, Aztec, Mayan or Inca Indians. From 
this abundance of reference material the mask-making 
| oject readily grows. Careful and definite planning on 
(xe part of the classroom teacher and her pupils in the 
rming of committees to carry out the various work assign- 
ents is important to the success of the project. 
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The class is usually divided into groups of three to five 
students for a committee. Chairmen are elected by each of 
the groups to supervise and direct the work, for research 
must be done in libraries to uncover pertinent facts, and 
letters must be written to embassies and consuls for infor- 
maticn concerning the race or culture to be studied. Colored 
drawings are made of the front and side views of the masks 
before the modeling in plasticine begins. These drawings 
help the children produce better modeling. Constructive 
criticism of the mask drawings by the teacher and each 
individual group insures authentic working drawings to 
guide the modeling and painting of the masks. 

During the planning stage horns and bones of cows and 
deer are gathered from many sources. Chicken and turkey 
feathers are collected. Buttons, earrings and jewels of all 
sizes and colors from Mother’s button box appear at ccm- 
















Southwest American Indian masks, worn by children who made them, win 
first prize in school parade. Their finish is tempera color and shellac. 


Good craftsmanship is stressed when stude rts begin applying paper mache 
to modeled form of mask and in sanding. Poor work produces mediocrity. 














mittee meetings to provide additions! 
decorative effects for the masks. 


When the design and color arrangement ; 
are approved by the committee, the basi : 
shape of the mask (oval, square <¢ 

round) is formed of newspaper, tie | 
with string and covered with a half-inc ; 
layer of plasticine. Eyes, nose, mout 

and other facial features are then moc - 
eled with plasticine to the basic mas 

shape. If horns are to be used, sma 

knobs must be modeled in position o 

the mask so the horns can be attache 

easily and firmly. 

Newspaper cut into half-inch strips an 

dipped in a thin paste are used to cove 

the modeled mask. Three or four laye: 

will make an exceedingly strong mas! 


Colored comic papers are used for alte 
nate layers so the child will know whe : 
he has covered the entire mask each tim: . 
Some children like to mix and bring t 
school flour paste for the use of thei 
committee but any type of school past: 
may be used. After the four layers ¢/ 
newspaper are applied, a final coatin 
of paper toweling is put on. Good craft: - 
manship is continually stressed in apply- 
ing the paper mache to the modeled form 
of the mask. At this stage carelessnes; 
can produce a mediocre result. 


When the paper mache is thoroughly dr 
the plasticine-and-newspaper base is re- 
moved. The mask is then sanded and 
made ready for painting with tempera. 
During the painting, the children strive 
for neatness and pleasing color effects. 
Shellac cut with alcohol in equal pro- 
portions is applied to finish and water- 
proof the decorative coating of tempera. 
That masks have a definite purpose and 
use in old world cultures and cere- 
monies—not just as funny faces at Hal- 


loween—becomes very evident during the 


children’s research and study. 

When the masks are completed, the chii- 
dren are pleased with what they see—an« 
with what looks down on them from the 


display area. Miniature masks may be 


made for their own rooms at home, ani 
throughout their school years mask-mak 
ing will remain high on the list of 
memorable adventures in elementa 

school life. 


The masks shown in the accompanyin : 
photographs were made by sixth grad: 


students in the self-contained classroom: 


of the A. D. Thomas School and Gree 
St. School, under the direction of Mis: 
Marie Crone, Miss Kay McGeehan, Mis: 
Seville Kistler and Mrs. Betty Hen 
sarth. 
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rUIL STREAMLINES MASK-MAKING 


By VIRGINIA GEORGE 


bss Gittins success making paper mache masks for Halloween. We first ex- 


The sixth grade children at Eugene Field School had wonderful 


Eugene Field School 


perimented with aluminum foil to see if it was strong enough to 
Muncie, Indiana 


hold the wet paper and found to our delight that it was. It not 
only holds its shape but it is very easy to use and a much faster 
way than any other we had tried. 


We used heavy duty foil or two thicknesses of the lightweight kind. 
The children helped each other to shape the foil over their faces, 


being very careful to shape under the chin and to turn the foil 
out at the hairline and in front of the ears. 
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One student helps another to shape foil to face, being 
careful to shape it under chin, turn out at hairline. 








The foil masks were then laid on the desks and alterna e 
layers of toweling and newspaper were applied. We fourd 
it helped to support the forehead with rolled newspape: 
For the first three layers we used long narrow strips und 
the chin, along the sides of the mask and across the for ». 
head, and small pieces on the eyes, nose and mouth. 


= 


The wheat paste mixture should be thin for the first lay 
so the mask won’t stick to the foil. After the first three la - 
ers were dry we cut holes for the eyes, nostrils and mou 
and also trimmed around the edge. Facial tissues were us: 
to build exaggerated noses, eyebrows and mouths. Some 
the children used the tissues to make horns, hair and eas. 
We then applied four more lavers of paper and a last o 
of paper toweling. The edges were carefully cover 
with toweling. 


—_— a 


—_ 


After the masks were dry, they were painted with tempe ¢ 
and then sprayed with clear spray enamel. Some of t' ¢ 
children brought jewelry, ribbons, yarn and other materia s 
to decorate their masks. The jewelry was glued on wi | 
white glue. 


Aluminum foil simplified the storage problem between < 
classes because after a day of drying the masks could 

stacked and put away or some of them could even be thum 
tacked on the bulletin boards. This had to be done wih 
care, however. 


Co -_ 


Our display of the finished masks was admired by eve 
one. s 





Discovery that aluminum foil is strong enough to hold paper mache speeds up first stages of mask ‘ou 
making. Also, after day of drying, masks could be stacked for storage or tacked on bulletin boards. ( 
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... when great-grandmother hooked rugs to walk on! 


Today’s esthetic creations more often go on walls. 


By PEARL GREENBERG 


Art Teacher 
Downtown Community School 
New York City 


A far cry from the old days when great-grandmother hooked 
rugs for floor coverings, the hooked pieces of today are 
magnificent works created for their esthetic appeal, and more 
often displayed on the walls than the floors. 


Expose teen-agers to this medium and you immediately excite 
their interest. The texture, color and design of contemporary 
hooked rugs and wall hangings offer our children a new chal- 
lenge, one that requires discipline in a different form. Visiting” 
exhibits where Swedish, Danish and American craftsmen show 
their varied approaches will inspire students to attempt to 
translate their own experiences in yarn and burlap. 


Each rug frame should be individually made so that each stu- 
dent may design his own shape. If the frame is reinforced 
y desig 
‘oungster sews cotton lining to reverse side that with metal corners and burlap or monk’s cloth stapled or 
coated with vegetable glue to prevent raveling. tacked over the frame drum-taut, hooking will be quite simple. 
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An “automatic” hooker (John Dritz and Sons, New York 
City) will hook many lines of one color without the delay 
of stopping to loop or tie individual pieces of yarn. 

Students may choose to work with cut paper shapes in plan- 
ning designs. Others may prefer to do a sketch for a 
“working drawing”. No one need be frustrated. Once a 
student sees that he is working with background and fore- 
ground space he will be well on his way to a satisfactory 
design for his hanging or rug. The ability to use the space 
available in a well-organized and exciting manner is the 


basis of good design. 


Students should have the opportunity to try yarn colors in 
mass near each other. The variety of colors should range 
from muted to very bright shades to meet individual tastes. 
Combining colors creates the illusion of changing color and 
adds to the textural appearance of the rug. Also, the hooker 
is adjustable and texture can be achieved by changing loop 
sizes or clipping loops to different lengths. Leaving por- 
tions of the colored burlap background un-hooked also 
adds to the textural interest, as does the use of yarns of 
different thicknesses. 

When designs have been planned and decided on, these 
should be transferred to the stretched cloth with crayon or 
ink. Rug-hooking takes time and the drawings may have 
to be kept on the cloth for weeks. When the work is under 
way, it may be desirable to change certain shapes but the 
basic drawing helps to give direction. On the other hand, 
some students prefer to go right ahead on the cloth rather 
than transferring already completed drawings. They work 
up their designs as the hooking progresses. 

At Downtown Community School some of our seventh and 
eighth-graders worked in groups, depicting the four seasons, 
each on its own large frame. We had one test frame where 
students could get the “feel” of the tool. Those who might 


Hooking is done from top of frame—or from reverse side 
When frame is removed, burlap rim is sewn down as lininc 


have been too shy or demanding of themselves individuall 
were easily able to try the new medium as part of a grouy. 
later going on to make their own designs. Currently ou- 
seventh- and eighth-graders have embarked on rug designs 
ranging from geometric forms to scenes showing individua! 
personal experiences. 

The discipline involved in starting such a long project is 
extremely rewarding to junior high students—who often 
question their own lack of “stick-to-it-iveness”. The pleas- 
ures of the work include an opportunity to apply past 
learning experiences while they learn new methods and 
approaches for an entirely different medium. ' 


Some students use crayon or tempera sketch as ‘‘working drawing"’ while others may choose cut paper shapes. It 
is important that they have chance to see variety of yarn colors in mass and experiment with textural effects. 
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eventh- and eighth-graders planned and executed hangings depicting four seasons, each on its own large frame. On 
test’ frame, students could get ‘‘feel’’ of tool. Working in groups gave shy students confidence to try new medium. 
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CK PRINTIN 


Simplicity itself in method and materials, this process is 


another learning-rich way to introduce printing to students. 
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Fy HAROLD McWHINNIE 


\ sacher, Laboratory School 
liversity of Chicago 


uco cement is the central factor in a method of making 
ocks for printing that is so simple it may be accomplished 
y very young children. 


piece of scrap wood is used as the block (the school 
1op has many such pieces, too small for most projects) 
id a pencil drawing is made directly on the wood. Then 
line of Duco cement is squeezed over this drawing 
eating a design in wet glue on top of the piece of wood. 
he cement is then allowed to dry. It will be two or more 
urs before it is completely dry and hard. 

he cement creetes a raised design on the surface of the 
ood which may be inked with a roller and printed as if it 
ere a woodcut or linoleum block. The raised design 
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catches the ink and leaves the surface of the wood clear to 
print white. (If the block of wood is rough with a strong 
grain some of the ink may catch on the wood and print a 
nice wood texture. ) 


Since the wood texture may print, some care should be 
taken in the selection of the block of wood. This is about 
the same method as that of making monoprints from a 
piece of glass with a design in glue on the glass plate but 
it has the advantage that the blocks can be more easily 
saved to print another time. Also with small children there 
is less chance of cuts and broken plates. 

All the prints shown here were done by fourth-graders in 
the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago. . 
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HAND BUILT POTTERY by Josephine Krum, Inter- 
national Textbook Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
1960, $4.50. 
There have been numerous books on hand-built pottery 
but few have achieved the presentation Josephine Krum 
has in her book, Hand Built Pottery. \t is excellent in 
the way it is organized: the text begins with the origins 
of clay, man’s early uses of clay, the reaction of chil- 
dren to the material and the way in which hand-built 
pottery can evolve into some very mature, expressive 
forms. Miss Krum’s exposition is aesthetically and 
educationally sound. The integration of text and beauti- 
ful photographic illustrations make it a very well-written 
book. Even technical information is presented in a 
fresh, articulate way. Art educators will be surprised 
and delighted by the manner in which the author relates 
creating in clay to creative behavior. Hand Built Pot- 
tery is more than a how-to-do-it book. It projects a 
way of helping people to create with a material and to 
relate the experience to their needs and purposes. 
We may hope that Hand Built Pottery will create a new 
trend among writers and publishers to introduce into 
the literature of art education other books that are as 
sensitive to the requirements of good teaching and as 
aware of the way in which people learn. 


THROUGH ART TO CREATIVITY, Art in the Ele- 
mentary School Program, by Manuel Barkan, 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., 1960, $6.50. 
The field of art education has great need of books that 
take a direct approach (in the teaching of art) to 
which classroom teachers can relate themselves. This 
may seem a strange comment unless one is aware that 
many recent art education books are specialized and 
larded with technical terminology classroom teachers 
find hard to understand. Through Art to Creativity is 
written so that classroom teachers as well as art teachers 
can easily identify themselves with the ideas it contains. 
Manuel Barkan, its author, set aside a year to visit and 
study a group of 15 elementary schools in the midwest. 
Kindergarten, early, middle and upper elementary 
grades were represented in the group. With camera 
and tape recorder he recorded classroom teaching that 
illustrates ways of working creatively with children in 
art. The result is an exceptionally good book. 
Barkan’s procedure was to “capture” what was seen 
and heard in each teaching situation. One has the 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


opportunity to study the character and quality cf inter- 
change between student and teacher. Much is gathered 
by implication rather than by direct description: the 
classroom setting, the nature of the materials, the char- 
acter of the school community and the particular 
strengths of each teacher. 


The author has organized his chapter sequence so that 
in one chapter is presented the situation seen and 
heard; the next chapter analyzes what was seen and 
heard. His analysis is not clinical; it is written as 
though you and I| were joining the teacher in a discus- 
sion of the particular vignette presented. The reader 
comes to feel that he knows each teacher and the chil- 
dren he teaches. A kind of enthusiasm for teaching art 
is stimulated and by the end of the book the reader is 
apt to be impatient to apply the ideas he has read. 
No chapter on teaching method or psychology is in- 
cluded. But between the lines one senses an approach 
to teaching that can stimulate creative art in the class- 
room. Since the camera recorded simultaneously with 
the tape recorder activities and pupil comments, Barkan 
was able to synchronize his illustrations with the text 
remarkably well. 

The book’s subtitle, “Art in the Elementary School”, 
deserves more emphasis for bibliographical usage. 
Through Art to Creativity can serve equally well teach- 
er education, in-service training and the teacher study 
group in the individual school. The teaching of art 
will improve wherever it is used. 


THE VISUAL ARTS by Wallace S. Baldinger in col- 
laboration with Harry B. Green. Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., New York, 1960, $9.50. 


The fact that the teaching of art history, like other 
aspects of art education, is undergoing change is evi- 
dent in the increasing number of new books that blend 
the usual chronological-stylistic approach with a more 
humanities-course type treatment. Wallace Baldinger 
and Harry Green, in The Visual Arts, avoid the cate- 
gorical, historical presentation of art history. They 
begin with the elements of art and the principles of art 
before launching into a treatment of each of the major 
art forms, i.e., industrial design, architecture, etc. Tra- 
dition is broken by beginning with industrial design 
followed by architecture, sculpture, photography and 
print making and ending with painting. Although most 
texts are organized in the reverse order, this instance 
seems most logical. (continued on page 37) 
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Careful student handles large open areas 


by sensitive painting or “‘inking’ of felt. 


By DR. JOHN A. MICHAEL 


Art Supervisor 
Finneytown Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Don’t throw away Dad’s old felt hat—or 
Mom’s either, for that.matter! They can be 
the scurce of a lot of fun and learning, too. 


You ask how? 


Cut the felt into a simple, uncluttered design 
and glue it onto a wood block or a tin can. 
\Vhen the glue has dried, securing the felt to 
e wood or the can, paint the felt with poster 
paint, being careful not to get it on the back- 
« material. Then print the block on a sheet 
paper. You have just made a very in- 


pensive block print. 

\e found it is best to have the felt designed 
such a way that it covers most of the wood 
«k, coming to within an eighth of an inch 
the edge. However, careful students were 


le to handle large open areas by sensitive 
inting or “inking”. It is best to print a 
v times on newspaper in order to make 
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BLOCK 
PRINTING 
FELT DESIGNS 























Between inked potato and elaborate press, there exist 


myriad ways of making original prints. This process— 


felt designs on wood blocks—brings background to fore. 
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Wid 


Multi-colored sponge-textured background 
asks for black printing ink, makes it sing. 


certain that your felt is saturated 
with paint before printing on your 
final paper. 

Areas of color (poster paint) printed 
with a sponge were used as_back- 
erounds for our felt designs. Since 
most of the youngsters used churches 
(a correlation topic) as the subject 
matter for their designs, the sponge 
technique suggested stained glass which 
was quite aesthetically satisfying. Most 
youngsters used black as the printing 
color. Combining the black print with 
the multicolored sponge-textured back- 
ground was very successful. 

Individual prints on varying back- 
grounds were made by all youngsters. 
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Then everyone tried an allover pat- 
tern. Many different types of arrange- 
ments were discovered, from the simple 
checkerboard to a diagonal staggered 
type of repetition. They also experi- 
mented with varying backgrounds. 
Felt printing seems to me an ideal ap- 
proach for acquainting children with 
the printing process. It is inexpensive 
and combined with sponge printing it 
becomes very exciting. It requires no 
printing ink, brayers, special cutting 
tools, blocks or like materials. 

Just an old hat, a piece of wood or a 
tin can, a pair of scissors and a little 
glue are all you need for an exciting 
printing experience! x 


Students usually design felt to cover most of wood block and 
experiment on newsprint before printing on prepared paper. 
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Individual prints on varying backgrounds 
were made by all youngsters and everyone 


also tried allover pattern. Many types of 
arrangements were successful, attractive. 
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# Worried about how to challenge those students who 
read all their required reading during the summer? 
Here’s an idea for you. Fifteen bright eighth-graders 
from four junior high schools in Passaic, New Jersey, 
recently ccmpleted a Junior Great Beoks program run 
by parents in cooperation with the schools. 


The students read such works as Plato’s Crito, selections 
from A History of the Peloponnesian Wars of Thucy- 
dides and George Orwell’s Animal Farm. Guided by 
questions from adult group leaders, the students then 
discussed what the author was saying, what he meant, 
whether his points were still valid, and whether and 
why the group agreed or disagreed with the author’s 
point of view. 

The adult leaders are quoted as saying that the chil- 
dren “showed a remarkable grasp of the subject mat- 
ter” and were able to discuss the readings “on a most 
advanced level”. 


= A new Conant Study is under way! Dr. James B. 
Conant, president emeritus of Harvard University, will 
continue his study of American schools under a new 
$135,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Tentatively titled A Layman’s Guide to Public 
Education, the study may be completed in 1961. 


Dr. Conant is currently studying the junior high school 
under an $85,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The study should be finished this fall, according to a 
spokesman for Carnegie. 


By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


to $7,800 a year (compared to the present $3.200 to 
$6,200) effective for the 1961-62 schocl year. 


= Manahawkin, New Jersey, with a new $400 across- 
the-board increase for all teachers is well above the 
state minimum. Beginning teachers receive $5,200 
annually with the maximum of $8,940 for those hold- 
ing a master’s degree. 


®# Yarmouth, Massachusetts, is trying an “open-ended” 
salary scale starting at $1.200 and followed by raises of 
$500 annually for the next two years and $800 the 
third, to a total of $6,000. 


® Education and vacation were combined during the 
past summer by students in resort areas in New Jersey. 
A number of secondary schools along Jersey’s exclusive 
Atlantic shoreline allowed seventh through 12th grade 
students to make up courses or take enrichment subjects 
while on vacation. 

The plan, tried experimentally during summer 1959 
in the Southern Regional High School, proved so effec- 
tive that it was expanded to other schools during the 
past summer. More than 500 students representing 
some fifteen states attended classes, with about 75 per- 
cent coming from outside the district. Students from 
outside the resort district paid $60 tuition; residents 
attended tuition-free. The sessions conformed to month- 
ly vacation rentals prevalent along the beach area. 








: ; : About two-thirds of the students took enrichment 
Dr. Conant’s first study, The American High School courses, including marine biology, conservation, and 
l'oday was supported by a $350,000 Carnegie grant. conversational French and Spanish. The remainder 
received regular credit for make-up work. 
# A school budget vote in Danbury, Connecticut, took 
on a new twist when people defeated the proposal be- = Educators are realizing that money alone won't do 
cause it was too small! Voters overwhelmingly rejected the job. They're seeking ways to offer teachers fringe 
» oO 206 " oa ~ . > 6 "e . . . 
the $2.186,395 budget which represente hs yrs benefits and increased community prestige. 
Ss Ss a > ¢ »S >" ¢ 
lash. They adopted a resolution demanding that the _ aw 
meds ‘ a The Arlington, Virginia, school board worked out a By 
finance board submit a new enlarged budget. ‘tis ; " 
| - seven-point program for improved teaching and morale: Arts 
Opposition was led by Danbury teachers, about 80 - : Hen 
aa . . (1) Additional part-time summer employment for Det 
percent of whom said they would not sign 1960-61 : ; - ; = 
: cutstanding teachers to develop instructional ma- : 
contracts at their former pay. Present BA teacher seeiliihe slid aadiies ae ‘geese | 
: meags ais erials and guides for in-service training. } 
salaries range from $4.200 to $7,000. . - ss ; 
(2) Time off for more in-service training. 
® More money wiil make teaching more attractive to (3) Additional time off for more classroom plan- 
| more qualified students is a belief reflected by states ning. 
| and localities which have granted substantial salary (4) Travel scholarships. 
increases or raised state minimums. - ; 
van Iey: ; (5) An expanded sabbatical leave program. 
The New Jersey legislature, for example, has approved (6) M holarshi ds f ; d 
ar , . More scholarship awards for graduate study. 
bills that will raise the salaries of teachers in the states’ ‘ P dapiandadiaa 
public schools and institutions of higher learning. The (7) Expense-paid trips to national and state profes- 
new range for public school teachers would be $3,800 sional meetings. (continued on page 39) 
| 
| 
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PEWTER HAS A LOVELY SHEEN 





Easy to obtain and easier to cast, homely substance smoothly 


guides beginning students into intricacies of jewelry design. 


By MABEL MUSTONEN Pewter’s lovely silvery sheen is really very handsome in texture and 
Arts and Crafts Teacher color, and our beginning jewelry students cast it in jewelry forms with 


Henry Ford High School 


| Ford H excellent results. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Pewter casting starts with the making of the design in wax. Our carving 





wax is made of old crayon bits melted down with candle stubs, a mix- 
ture that has the proper hardness for carving quite precise details. 
The wax is melted in juice or coffee cans suspended on an enameling 
stand with torch heat applied from beneath. Stove burners work just as 
well but one has to be cautious with the highly inflammable wax. 
Protecting our hands with asbestos gloves or using tongs, we pour the 
molten wax into a box form, a shape to conform to the article to be 
carved. Any small knife or tool—nut pick, orangewood stick, hairpin, 
etc.—serves as a carving tool. 


Rings are a favorite item for casting in pewter. For these a ring 
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Crayon and candle bits are melted, cast in box form (top 
photo) for students to carve into jewelry design models. 


mandrel is heated over the torch tip and then pressed agai: 
the wax to melt a round hole of the correct ring size. For t 
exterior dimension of the ring or in fact any piece we blo 
in the design roughly and work all around it until it is 
final shape. The wax carving can be smoothed and gradu 


ly worn down by rubbing it against rough paper towelir :, 


While dental casting plaster is the ideal material for casti » 


jewelry since it is heat resistant and readily available 
local dental supply houses, we find that ordinary plas! 
works well and it is less expensive. 


To make the mold we use a plastic dish or half of a la 
rubber ball. The water goes in first, then the plaster 
dribbled in by hand a little at a time until it seems to rest 


top of the water. We let it settle a bit then stir it and w i 


again until it is thick enough that the wax carving w 
not sink all the way to the bottom. There should be 
quarter- to a half-inch cushion of plaster at bottom a 


sides at all points around the carving. To make a chanp : 
through which the molten pewter will travel into the mo! |, 


we heat the end of a crayon and apply it to the end of t 
carving. We gently rock the mold while the plaster is st 
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While boy at left melts pewter for casting, girl melts 
wax from mold. To get wax out may take two art sessions. 
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When casting is removed, excess pewter is sawed 
of. Piece is finished with sanding and buffing. 


t to force out air bubbles that may have formed in it. 


usually the next art period before we can start melting 
the wax. One way of doing it is to put the inverted 
ld on an enameling screen into the kiln preheated to 
sut 500 degrees F., never much over 1000 degrees F. 
ether popular way to melt out the wax is tc heat the 
tom of the inverted mold as it rests on an enameling 
een on a stand. There is no way to gauge the heat applied 
; way and students have a tendency to overheat the plaster 
| craze it. If this should happen the extra ragged edges 
be cut or filed off. 
ien the wax is all melted out the plaster returns to a white 
or. The students have the most difficulty being patient 
this stage. At times two lessons are needed to melt out 
the wax! 

are now ready for the actual pewter casting. Any 
vter may be used. We like to use eight-gauge wire. An 
‘rage man’s ring takes one and a half to two feet. The 
it of the mold should match the heat of the molten metal 
it will have to be heated just before pouring the pewter. 
is is done by simply holding the torch over the hole in 
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the mold as it rests on the work bench, hole top side. When 
the pewter is really fluid it is ready to pour into the mold. 
Either tongs or asbestos gloves enable students to handle 
the hot crucible and mold. The mold must be agitated to be 
sure the metal fills all cavities. 

The mold may be cooled at once in a pan of water and the 
casting removed. Usually all we need do now is saw off 
the excess metal and finish the piece with sanding and 
buffing. If pits have formed they can best be repaired 
with common solder and a soldering iron. The soldering 
torch would be too hot and most students would melt the 
parts. If it is necessary to solder on a bolt or screw to a 
sculptured pewter decoration, common solder and the very 
softest and smallest flame on a regular jeweler’s soldering 
torch will do the trick. 

We hope to go on with our exploration of pewter’s endless 
possibilities. We could make sculptured figures for paper 
weights or box decorations. An easy one would be the 
free carving of dry plaster and pouring molten pewter into 
these channels to make novel pendants or earring forms. 
Is it any wonder our students love to cast pewter? ® 















Exciting, recent 
crafts books 





NEWGOLD’S GUIDE 
TO MODERN HOBBIES, 
ARTS, AND CRAFTS 


By BILL NEWGOLD. More than 80 
popular hobbies and crafts are explored 
and described in this encyclopedic guide 
for teachers, hobbyists, and craftsmen 
by the Director of the Colony Arts Cen- 
ter, Woodstock, New York. $4.50 


PAPIER-MACHE 


By LILLIAN JOHNSON. Enjoy the 
newest hobby—make all kinds of fas- 
cinating things of papier-maché at al- 
most no cost with the help of this pro- 
fusely illustrated book. $3.95 


SCULPTURE 


The Basic Methods and Materials 
By LILLIAN JOHNSON. Stimulating 
step-by-step instruction for the begin- 
ner in every type of sculpture. Clearly 
illustrated with photographs of each 
step and finished object. $ 


JEWELRY MAKING 
FOR FUN AND PROFIT 


By HELEN CLEGG and MARY LAR- 
OM. How to make beautiful bracelets, 
earrings, buttons, rings, etc., out of 
copper, gold, and silver wire, lucite, and 
other materials. Includes 332 diagrams, 
photographs of more than 50 pieces, 
sources for materials. $3.25 


ENAMELING 
FOR FUN AND PROFIT 


By MARY LAROM. Make the enamels 
so admired today. Full instructions on 
equipment, preparation, firing, kilns, 
etc. Money-saving short cuts; each step 
fully iliustrated. $3.50 


David McKay Co., Inc. AA-1 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me [] Newgold’s Guide to 
Modern Hobbies, Arts, and Crafts ($4.50) 
Papier-Mache ($3.95) () Sculpture ($3.95) 
Jewelry Making for Fun and Profit 
($3.25) () Enameling for Fun and Profit 
($3.50). 


I enclose check [) money order () for $ 





a TE 


Address 


 —— ___Zone___State. 
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(Write in in "No. 27 on lnquiry Card) 
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An all-round graphic art press such as 
the LASZLO Universal Hand Press needs 


no introduction to printmakers the country 


over. Designed for educational as well as 
professional use, it prints colors in perfect 
register and gets tremendous versatility from 
its two interchangeable beds: the flatbed for 
plates and the chase for type, blocks and 
stones. Despite the simplicity and compact- 
ness of the press—it is portable and clamps 
to the edge of any sturdy table—it yields 
prints as large as 14x22 inches on a special 
chase. The standard chase prints up to 
12x16 inches, and the largest plate size the 
press will handle is 16x24. Kits of supplies 
for each medium—block printing, dry-point- 
plastic etching, etching on metal plates and 
lithography—are available from the press 
manufacturer as well as many other sup- 
plies for print-making. For more informa- 
tion and prices write No. 115 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


Sparkling colored tissue that holds its 
shape is an imaginative art medium for all 
ages currently being introduced to the school 
market. Pre-school children in the Harmon 
Elementary School in Dayton, Ohio, made 
these sea creatures when they worked with 





Fourth-, fifth- 


the tissue for the first time. 
and sixth graders also produce beautiful art 


work on their first attempt. The tissue may 
be used with all other art media and its 
uses range from party hats to bulletin board 
designs. It can be twisted or braided for 
arms, legs, etc. Available in 29 brilliant 
colors the tissue is packaged fifty 12x18-inch 
sheets of one color or assorted in a con- 
venient package. You may have a sample 
book of swatches by writing No. 116 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


Liquid tempera is a new ALPHACOLOR 
product that according to the manufacturer 
will not harden or settle in the container and 
can’t be harmed by freezing. Its all-plastic 
packaging is a unique feature and the 25 
colors plus five fluorescent colors come in 
unbreakable plastic containers in pint, quart 
and gallon quantities. 

ALPHACOLOR Oil Crayons in square sticks 
7/16x2%4 inches in sets of 12 have met won- 
derful reception due to their smoothness. 
They may be rubbed and blended with ease. 
For information on ALPHACOLOR products 
write No. 117 on your Inquiry Card. 


“Discard Crafts” is the title of a helpful 
new set of ioose-leaf instruction sheets for 
using scrap materials that are sure to con- 
tain ideas you haven’t yet thought of. The 


well-illustrated sheets come in packs of 40 
describing 50 different projects for $1 0 
teach pack (four packs for $5.00). Test th 
first with the free sample sheet you n 
have by writing No. 118 on your Inquiry Ca 


a | 


Like sketching? Then try using the spec 1 


AMACO 


ceramic decorating crayons 1 

bisque pottery. T! + 

feel, look and wi k 

like artist’s past: s. 

Sketching with th m 

Si ee on bisque ware gi es 

. SS an appearance s a- 

AA ac ilar to pastels in 

‘SS , a, textured paper- a 

unique type of d ¢ 

oration for ceramic ware. After the appli. .- 

tion of a transparent glaze, crayon-decorai d 

tiles, vases, plaques, plates and other pie: °s 

are fired to the maturing temperature of | ic 

glaze and the results are distinctively speci |. 

For more information write No. 119 on yc ir 
Inquiry Card. 

A new Kodak pamphlet specially compi! d 

for teachers, youth group leaders, and cov - 

selors whose charges are interested in p e- 

turetaking, provides a thorough outline of a 


seven-unit course in box-camera photograp! y. 
The emphasis throughout the course is «on 
the youngster and what he can achieve with 
a simple camera. Each unit of the course hs 
its particular “aim point” or goal, designed 
so that the youngster will recognize lis 
own progress. 


General subjects covered include what a box 
camera can do, camera loading and handling, 
analysis of picturetaking errors, taking pic- 
tures by flash illumination, proper selection 
of film, close-up photography, better pictures 
through printing and cropping techniques 
and awareness of the many ways in which 
pictures can serve the student. 


For your free outline for a box-camera photo 
course, write No. 122 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


A compact little table loom for beginners, 
school room instruction or general weaving 
is capable of weaving quality fabrics up to 





14 inches in width. It is named the Grz it 
“Junior” and made of finished hardwood wh 
non-rust metal parts. Its manufacturer a -0 
produces a complete line of hand weavi g 
accessories. The low price of the lit e 
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m -y other items. 


uiry Card. 


lon (see cut) will surprise you. To find 
ov more about it, write No. 


120 on your 


A vew catalog for hobbyists, professionals, 
cr ts teachers and students 


has_ recently 
been issued by a lead- 
ing manufacturer and 
supplier of enamels 
and craft supplies, in- 
cluding enamel pow- 
ers, glaze colors, li- 
quid enamels, steel 
and copper shapes, 
jewelry findings, tiles, 
kilns, firing tools and 
accessories, Paasche 


sj ying equipment, Dremel power tools and 
A free copy of this 
c prehensive catalog—which is an attrac- 
and helpful book in its own right—will 
ent to you if you write No. 121 on your 








so0ks of Interest 


mtinued from page 28) 


‘ile the inclusion of the chapter on 
elements of art sets the stage for 
w at is to come in The Visual Arts, the 
lowing chapter on the principles of 


art seems less appropriate, less func- 
tional to the purposes of the text. This 
chapter would be more fitting for a 
home economics text in which formulas 
for order and organization of space are 
“popular”. With the wealth and rich- 
ness of some of their material, the 
authors might have found other ex- 
pository means to serve their purposes. 


Sections evaluating the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Marguerite Wildenhain 
and other artists of our time are ad- 
mirably written, faithful to all that we 
know and revere in them. For hu- 
manities courses The Visual Arts may 
be suited in its approach. It is refresh- 
ing for its organization of sequence in 
a new way. 


PRINT MAKING WITH A SPOON by 
Norman Gorbaty, Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York, 
1960, $3.50. 

How fortunate it would be if we could 

have more books like Print Making 

With a Spoon and The Print (see be- 





low) in American classrooms. Norman 
Gorbaty’s competent and _ sensitive 
Print Making With a Spoon combines 
two strong features within its covers: 
(1) an understanding of the way in 
which children create with materials 
and (2) an awareness of the delightful 
visual qualities that can be obtained in 
prints with unusual yet simple tools 
and processes, 

The kind of media Gorbaty presents is 
not particularly novel: it has been 
shown in Arts and Activities a time or 
two. But its virtue lies in the avail- 
ability of the materials and the way the 
author stimulates curiosity to try out 
his ideas. The lack of a printing press 
or a means of getting pressure for 
printing sometimes discourages teach- 
ers from doing much printing with 
children. The suggested use of odd 
materials brings to mind other ma- 
terials and means that children and 
teachers can discover for themselves. 


It is more than a “how-to-do-it” book— 
it is a “let’s-explore-and-create” book. 


Print Making With a Spoon is a book 





BENNETT ART BOOKS 


1960 REVISION! 


ART FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 


$6.00 


Nicholas et al 


Education. Examines every detail of a good art program 
and creative development. 


ANNOUNCING NEW REVISION! 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART 
Elizabeth Harrison 


(Circle No. 2) 














Le) 





A consistent, youthful 
point-of-view has made 
Art for Young America 
an art appreciation text- 
book without counterpart 
in art education. 


Now, this newly revised 
edition includes up-to- 
date illustrations and 
discussions while retain- 


ing its analysis of historical high points in art. A broader, 
more sensitive recognition of beauty in Nature is created 
while re-exploring the use of color and re-examining con- 
temporary art influences in the entire life program. 

Extra care has been taken by the new co-author, Carl Heyne, 
n completing the revision. 
‘arlier editions, so that the transition to the new revision 
can be made easily. 

Instructors will find the new Art for Young America will fit 
heir present programs. 
edited and revised according to the most recent standards 
cf art instruction. 


Contents are correlated with 


All material has been carefully 


Illustrations and diagrams have been 
arefully selected. ; : 
\rt is everywhere and this newly revised, interest-loaded 


ext for Junior High students draws attention to and builds 


n appreciation for art in everyday living. The text also 
rovides an ideal guide permitting teachers to establish 
heir own programs. 

02 pages 

ART IN EDUCATION 
Conant and Randall 


Administrator, Supervisor and Instructor — each will 
find a valuable message, addressed to his field of Art 


$4.72 (Circle No. 1) 


The teaching of creative art and evaluation of good child 
art are thoroughly examined in this new edition. Designs, 
space-filling, balance, rhythm, originality and the develop- 
ment of good taste are a few of the important topics 


stressed. Price to be announced (Circle No. 3) 
GENERAL CRAFTS 

Willoughby $3.80 (Circle No. 4) 
GRAPHIC ARTS 

Carlsen $3.60 (Cire’e No. 5) 
EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 

Reed $4.80 (Circle No. 6) 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Knudsen & Christensen $4.80 (Circle No. 7) 
PAPER FIGURES 
Pauli & Mitzit $2.00 (Circle No. 8) 


PAPER SCULPTURE AND CONSTRUCTION 
Miller $1.50 (Circle No. 9} 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
“Educational Publishers Since 1899” 


SS SS SS Se Se Oe Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se SS ee oe ee ee ee oe ee oe oe 


‘ ! 
' SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ' 
| 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. : 
1 7110 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois : 
~ Please send the following Book(s). Circle which. 1 
1 i 2 8 2 €¢ & ££ 6 8 1 
- Send Free Catalog | aes .. Enclosed : 
‘ CJ Send C.O.D. C] Billed on 30-day approval 1 
: Name pa aie - 
: School Name 1 
t Address . 
\ City State 1 
i 1 
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The Laszlo Universal Hand 
Press is the compact all 
around Printmaker’s press 
for intaglio, relief and 
lithography. — color, 
two interchangeable beds. 16” wide. 

ELE LAE LANE EIEN, 


SPECIAL! Lithographic handpress. Rebuilt, 
geared, 26x41” bed. 











The new Rembrandt 
24 floor etching 
press. 24-42” bed. 
Upper roller 6” dia. 
ees $1080.00 
FREE catalog and 
supply list. 





Flocr type. Price $680. 








Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc. Stockton, N.J. 











(Write in No. 32 on Inquiry Card) 





SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 


COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 








‘jg>, Dremel 


SAFE - PORTABLE 
A PRACTICAL JIG SAW 
FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A new concept in multi-purpose craft 
tools designed for school arts and crafts 
projects. Moto-Shop is basically a 15” Jig 
Saw with a power take-off. Available 
accessories include a 4” disc sander, grind- 
ing wheel and guard, wire and cloth 
buffing wheels and a 36” flexible shaft. 
Has powerful ball-bearing motor — cuts 
wood up to 1%”, also plastics and light 
metals. Table tilts 45° for angle and bevel 
cutting. Unique blade guard mak:s it 
completely safe for students of all ages — 
even lower elementary grades. Three 
models from $24.95 co $49.95. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest craft dealer. 


DREMEL MFG. C0. Dept. 260-K, Racine, Wis. 


(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 
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that every classroom could well use. 


THE PRINT, Adele Lewis, Editor. Pub- 
lished by the Adele Lewis Studio, 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y., 1960, $2.00. 


While Print Making With a Spoon ful- 
fills a need in teaching print-making 
at the elementary level, The Print is 
a valuable new book on print-making 
which secondary school teachers will 
like. Original Graphics, Ltd., a non- 
profit organization committed to in- 
creasing interest in original prints by 
American artists, sponsored the publi- 
cation. The Print is a book about the 
hand-print media, not an overly techni- 
cal one on processes. Thus it contains 
material of interest and use for teachers 
and students in junior and senior high 
schools. 

The principal media included are litho- 
graph, etching, woodcut and serigraph. 
Experimental print-making is under- 
scored. The editors wisely divided de- 
scriptions of processes between verbal 
and visual means. The black and white 
water color illustrations of techniques 


and tools are handsome, complementi ig 
the print illustrations. Silkscreen pri ‘t- 
ing is the least effectively descril -d 
while woodcuts and lithography ; re 
beautifully detailed. Since so little } 1s 
been published on print techniques a 
processes that teachers find useful, 7 -¢ 
Print may answer a great need. 


=a 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTIS’ $ 
SERIES: 

Winslow Homer by Lloyd Goodrich 
Willem DeKooning by Thomas B. He 
Stuart Davis by E. C. Goossen 
Albert P. Ryder by Frank O’Hara 
Thomas Eakins by Fairfield Porter 


George Braziller, Inc. Distr 
uted by Pocket Books, Inc., 2 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
N. Y., 1959, $1.50 each. 


A new series of pocket paper-backs 
American painters by well known ec: 
ics and art historians has just a - 
peared under the imprint of Geor 

Braziller, Inc. Larger than the usu 

paper-backs, the new series is bu | 
around the format of numerous goo !- 
sized illustrations and an authoritatiy °. 


wD 


wi 


oO 


~~ — 





THEME: ‘‘MY FRIENDS" is the theme of 
the exhibition. Children should feel free 
to interpret the theme as imaginatively as 
they like. A child's concept of friends 
often extends beyond people to animals, 
both real and imaginary, and all natural 
things. 


ELIGIBILITY: Any child in a public, pri- 
vate or parochial school in the United 
States from kindergarten through grade 
eight is eligible to submit paintings. 


MATERIALS: Paintings may be made on 
any type of paper or cardboard. Any art 
medium that will not smear may be used 
—crayons, inks, water color or a com- 
bination of media. 


SIZE: Maximum size for a painting is 
18x24 inches. While there is no minimum 
size, children are encouraged to use large 
paper (preferably 18x24) and fill the 
space with full, brilliant color. 





ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


sponsors 4th Biennial Exhibition of American Child Art 


“MY FRIENDS” 


Outstanding paintings to be shown in May, 1961 at Galerie St. Etienne, 
New York City, available on loan after July 1, 1961. Write to Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washngton, D. C. 


RULES FOR ENTERING EXHIBITION 


MATTING: The work submitted should not 
be matted. Arts and Activities will pro- 
vide mats for each picture included in 
the exhibition. 


IDENTIFICATION: To be eligible for the 
exhibition, each entry must have printed 
on the reverse side the title of the picture, 
the name of the child, his age, grade, 
school, name of teacher, city and state. 
This is important. Be sure this information 
is plainly shown on the back of each 
painting. 


MAILING: All pictures must be mailed flat 
between heavy cardboards. They must be 
mailed postpaid and postmarked not later 
than February 1, 1961, to: 


F. Louis Hoover, Editor 

ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
Iinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
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TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
° E TRIVETS 
« \.& BACKS AND HANGERS 
« ODEN FRAMES 
ite for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 

« ANO CERAMICS, INC. 
t 4G ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 

(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 
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TMAKERS SUPPLIES 6° %2."'s 
_fe 


ee 





ical & Ink Co. 


hers and BlockP 


Graphic Chemic 


uppliers for Ete 


rinters 


catalogue 25¢ 


P. O. Box 27, Villa Park, Ill. 


(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 








A VALUABLE ASSISTANT .. . 

Keep a copy of Ham- 
mett’s #590 illustrated 
Catalog handy as an 
aid in teaching Arts & 
Crafts. 


the supplies and tools 
needed to make attrac- 
tive and useful articles 
in metal, wood, -?——~ 
reed, pottery, etc. 
cludes Sootbindios, 
block printing, basket- 
ry, toymaking, looms, 
weaving and Books of 
Instrucfion. 
J. lL. HAMMETT CO. 

266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 





(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 








=] CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD a 
CAPIIALS, 16U letters & 


$1.25 per ser: 2 
number per set; 13@‘ manuscript, 240 letters 
per set. 150—4’’ CAPITALS, $2 per set. Red, 
black, white, green, yellow & blue. Please 
order a separate set for each color and size 
needed. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfacticn guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 415 


1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 











(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 





WHOLESALE 


FREE catatoc 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
AO 0 School and 
49% =~ 53% OFF siecie iets 
Woeter Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pc tels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 

Ccivas — Books 

Vrite for free samples and catalog. 
U RECHT LINENS wow vou is ox's 
Mc ufacturers & Distributors 


(werire in me. ty on inquiry Card) 
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It lists, de- | 
scribes and prices all | 


i, 
| 





| 
| 


objective text on the artist. 
particularly new or provocative ma- 


the critical appraisal is direct. 
instance, an insight into the purposes 


While no | 


NOW! ITS nent! 


terial is presented on any of the artists, | 
In each | 


of the artist is the basis of the appraisal. | 
The Series makes available, at reason- | 


able prices, material of value on con- | 


temporary artists. 2 





Prof. Speaking 


(continued from page 32) 


8 The NEA Research Division reports 
that the nationwide shortage of 135,000 
teachers this year just about equals the 
shortage of last year. Special efforts in 


| 


recent years to prepare high school | 


teachers in the sciences, mathematics | 
and modern foreign languages are 


showing results, 
shortage 
schools. 


remains in the elementary 


and the most serious | 


There has been an increase of | 


12.4 percent in the number of new high | 


school teachers, while new prospective 
elementary teachers have increased only 
2.1 percent. 





Sandusky, Ohio, city fathers dedicate 
large floral mound in downtown park 
commemorating American Crayon Co.'s 
125th anniversary. Designed and made 
by city park department (which has 
received national recognition for its 
floral designs) mound bears inscrip- 


tion “Color Capital of the World", a 
reputation earned by Sandusky through 
American Crayon Co., whose products 
have been used by generations of schoo! 
children, teachers, artists, homemakers. 


= Education has become a topic for 
conversation for a large segment of 
the population in recent years as more 
and more people begin to realize its 
importance to themselves and to the 
nation. But according to Neil McEl- 
roy, former United States Secretary of 


| Defense, not many people know much 


about the subject. 


Speaking at Harvard University at the | J 


32nd annual conference on Educational 


| 
| 


arhacolor 


LIQUID TEMPERA 





NO MIXING -NO MESS. Alpha- 
color Liquid Tempera is highly 


‘eB 


concentrated color in “gel” form 

always ready for smooth brush- 
ing, deep, rich coverage —no 
bleeding —no settling no harden- 
ing in the bottle. 


A PLASTIC SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
With E-Z Pour Top makes it easy 
to portion out a drop or a generous 
working quantity. 2 0z. and 4 oz. 
squeeze bottles can be refilled 
from economy size pints, quarts 
or gallons, which are also non- 
breakable plastic. 


5 SIZES 





ts. Gols. 


25 BRILLIANT COLORS that 
stimulate creativeness in students. 
Also 5 fluorescent colors. 









) TRIAL OFFER! 


Send $2.60 for No. 616* 
Student Set consisting of 
six 2 02, bottles, assorted 
colors. Sent. postpaid. 
Regularly $2:252.0r write 
for literature. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


a: H 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard, Chalk, 
Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes. 


(Write in No. 20 on inquiry Card) 
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Just off the press— McKNIGHT'S isis POLYMER 


send now for EMULSION 
ARTISTS’ 


FREE OM MATERIALS 
C q A FT ae Get acquainted with this : 
: revolutionary NEW FINE ART ARTISTS 


MEDIUM that has been so fae} me) sy 
B 0 0 . enthusiastically received by 
professional artists and 2 
C ATA LO G i art schools everywhere! ee bal ttc 
Liquitex handles so easily and 
' dries so quickly, a project from MEDIUMS 
h h final h 
COMPLETE LISTING OF LATEST CRAFTWORK BOOKS. | | famed unt Kinush fina! warms) can ° 
NUMEROUS INTERESTING PROJECTS — STEP-BY-STEP He Colors are luminously brilliant PREPARED 


a -TO” —_ used as either opaques or glazes. 
HOW-TO” INSTRUCTIONS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED © May be used on any ground or fe] Rho) 


TYPICAL CRAFT SUBJECTS COVERED: surface, even exterior masonry. a 


e Liquitex Gesso makes grounds 
* METAL WORK FABRIC DECORATION that can be painted on immediately. Mmmuush®2*2 4 obs Le) 


SILK SCREEN WORK BLOCK PRINTING fe © Modeling Paste pradine renee, PASTE 
PHOTOGRAPHY LEATHER CRAFTS ae textured or sculptured effects. 
CERAMICS PLASTICS 


WEAVING WOOD CARVING All Liquitex Artists’ Materials 


are prepared ready-to-use 





McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT Publishing Company parmanenl piqmenta, 
eae . 


DEPT. 836 — Bloomington, Illinois 
For complete information write 
Name for FREE Liquitex Booklet 


ond Color Card: a 
Address aati cee, ~ 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. Makers of nce 
City State os Fine Artists’ Colors & Mediums 


2710 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) (Write in No. 29 on Inquiry Card) 


AMACO UNDERGLAZE CRAYONS qos 


For unique, pastel-like ceramic decoration, try Amaco Underglaze Crayons. The 234” x X%" 
sticks in 16 colors look, feel and work like artists’ pastels. Sketching on bisque results in the 
pebbled appearance of pastels on textured paper. Colors may be blended or smoothed by 
rubbing with swabs or fingers. Brushing with water gives a water color effect. After applica- 
tion of a transparent glaze, decorated pottery is fired to the maturing temperature of the glaze. 
Amaco Underglaze Crayons are packaged in serviceable, hinged lid plastic boxes. 


























Set No. 208 8 crayons: Turquoise, Yellow, Rose, Dark Blue, Brown, Dark Green, Black, 
White, per set $2.50. @ Set No. 209 8 crayons: Yellow-Green, Medium Green, Blue-Green, 
Medium Blue, Lilac, Light Brown, Dark Brown, Gray, per set $2.50. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


4717 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET @ INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
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PLATE—JUSTIN BRADY 


VASE EDGAR LITTLEFIELD 
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NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 
(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 
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9UR BEST SELLERS 


esign Fundamentals 


y C. J. Feldsted. Beginning with 
‘sic principles common to all 
sign, this book gives step-by-step 
yplications of fundamentals to pat- 
rm, advertising and pictorial de- 
gn. 176 pages. $6.50 










omposition in Pictures 


y Ray Bethers. This exciting and 
iique book will prove useful in 
iderstanding pictorial composition. 
ore than 200 illustrations. $5.95 







natomy in Drawing 


y Victor Perard. A standard refer- 
ice on anatomical drawing. Clearly 
ibeled drawings and descriptive 


xt. $4.95 







rices subject to the educational discount. 
Write for complete catalog. 


Pitman Publishing Corp. 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 











(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 








MODOCLAY 


hardens by itself, 
is ready to use. 
* Easy to work « Clean 
* No firing needed +» Can 
be reuse 
FREE BOOKLET 
MONTGOMERY STUDIO 
West Chester R.D. 4 


















(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 








GLAZES 
CER A MAE C wc comm 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals hobbyists 
rite for free “How To Use" literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 











(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Cara) 





1% STAINED GLASS 
’ 7 Open stock supplies, instructions, 
designs and kits for creating 
Stained and Leaded Glass. Send 


for brochure Ne. 5 and price list 


lass ~ tel 


Box 2010, 







Santa Fe, N. M 


(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 
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that “American Education” 
as a course of study in our schools. 


| Few schools now, he noted, teach any- 


| asked, 


thing about the complexities of the 


| system, its management, administration 
| and financing, 


yet these things should 


Administration, McElroy recommended | 


be included | 


be known by every citizen in education. | 


“Would it not be 


“as part of those studies by 
which our children learn of our na- 


| tional development and of the major 





influences on our lives and times?” 


= The top ten percent of a group of 
high school who 
considered a safe bet by college ad- 
missions officers, made an_undistin- 
guished showing in a recent survey by 
the University of Wisconsin. 


seniors, 


As part of a two-year study of 34,000 


Wisconsin high school graduates, the 
university investigated the college per- 
formance of about 500 students who 
had been in the top quarter of their 
high school classes. 
of college work, only two-thirds of 
those from the top ten percent had 
made a “B” average or better. Less 
than half of the whole group did as 
well, with one-fourth placing in the 
lower half of their college classes. 


About 15 percent of the top quarter 
students dropped out of college before 
the end of the sophomore year. The 
reasons given for discontinuing college 
were most often lack of interest and dif- 
ficulty with college studies, rather than 
financial pressures, as has been re- 
ported by numerous other surveys. A 
special study of the 11 top-quarter high 


school graduates who attended the Uni- | 


versity of Wisconsin revealed that one- 
fifth of them had discontinued their 
studies by the end of the second year. 


After two years | 


appropriate,” he | 


might be | 


| One-half had failed to meet the mini- | 








C” aver- 
Although about 50 per cent of 
the students held scholarships on en- 
trance, half of the group could not 
keep up to the required minimum “B” 
average. The lowest college grades of 
these students occurred in fields which 
they had studied in high school: 
science, math, English, literature, Ger- 
man and history. 


mum scholastic standard of a “ 
age. 


® Schools should give priority to in- 
tellectual competence of students in- 
stead of acting as centers of entertain- 
ment, civic development and charitable 
enterprises. That’s the admonition from 


Dr. John H. Fischer, dean of Colum- 
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endorsed by schools, institu- 
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it 





IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. CH-9 e 1924 EUCLID e Cleveland 15, Ohio 





(Write in No. 28 on Inquiry Card) 











DECORATIVE METALS 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
P Base Metal (rigid type) 
P Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 
RESEARCH coeeecre CORPORATION 


M 


Dept. 81, 1,W 
(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 






















make it... 
bake it... 
the easy 

way, with 1 


DELLA ROBBIA MIRACLE CLAY 


Your kitchen oven fires omytose 
MIRACLE CLAY 
FOOL-PROOF — INEXPENSIVE. — EASY. 

Miracle Color Glazes, too. INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
Large trial ae MIRACLE CLAY; 2 Tools; in- 
struction. Value $1.90 — SALE $1.50 at your 
dealers or from Sculpture House. Send for com- 
plete information. 


Dept AAA 





38 EAST 30th ST - NEW YORK 16 


(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 


















































FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
The live curriculum materials you 
need to enrich and vitalize text- 
book teaching are listed in the 
New, 1960 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
Selective - Authoritative - Easy-to-Use 
Available for $7.50 
on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service Dept. AA 
Randolph, Wis. 











(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 








advertising art 
72 illustration 


School of Ant 
6300 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


send for catalog No. 23 
(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 











WILHOLD GLU-BIRD GLUE 
The very best for Home-School-Shop 
DRIES CLEAR—CLEAN TO USE 
For Glitter Decorating Ideas, Write 


WILHOLD GLUES, INC. 








Los Angeles 31, Calif. — Chicago 44, Ill. 





(Write in No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 








GERMAN COLORS 
FOR PAINTING ON TEXTILES 


BR a A gr me te HABLE 
COMPL ETE SET 
TENDERS, REGU PAR 
ACTIVITIES INTRODUCTORY PRICE $3.60 ppd. 
INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS. 
LIMITED TIME OFFER 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 
141 GREENE STREET NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 











(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 








and PRINTS 
FOR ALL AGES 


Over 5,900 fine arts subjects 
available both as slides and 
as prints. 

All prints 5/2x8 inches, 2c 
in black and white, 5c in 
color, loose-leaf or Custom 
, Bound. 

. Write for free brochures of 
4 special selections and free 
; 4 sample prints. 
} 1960 Catalog, complete 214- 
page listing, 50 cents. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 


SLIDES 














(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 
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bia Teachers College, in his first major 
policy address since he became dean 


last September. The occasion was the 
first independent commencement con- 


ducted by T. C. 


Criticizing the concept that the school 
is responsible for all the services a 
child needs, Fischer said this conten- 
tion “makes no practical sense” unless 
the schools are turned into the only 
child-saving agency in the community. 
He said this would be totally unaccept- 
able to all concerned. 


Fischer blamed public pressures and 
lack of educational leadership for de- 
emphasis on intellectual pursuits and 
subsequent expansion of the school’s 
area of responsibility. Conceding that 
schools had to assume many of these 
tasks by default, he said they could 
“hardly be called educational”. 


“A school free to concentrate on those 
services that only schools can give is 
in a position to do more effective teach- 
ing than one that must be all things to 
all children and their parents, too,” Dr. 
Fischer said. 


# A Coordinated Education Center, a 
joint undertaking of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools and the University of 
Pittsburgh, has been established by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. The 
purpose of the Center is to improve 
and interrelate educational policies and 
practices at all levels. 

Under a $125,000 grant, the Center will 
concentrate on: 

(1) Establishing continuity in curricu- 
lum through the entire range of ele- 
mentary, secondary and undergraduate 
courses in English, foreign languages, 
history, math and science. 

(2) Developing team teaching at all 
three levels and the exchange of school 
and university teachers to enhance the 
competence of both. 

(3) Improving utilization of school 
time within the day, week and year. 

(4) Expanding the use of technological 
resources, including tapes, films, over- 
head projectors, television and teach- 
ing machines. 


(5) Encouraging new and better design 
of educational space and facilities at 
all levels. 

The Center will also experiment with 
early admissions programs to college 
and with advanced study by elementary 
students in high school. 


2 Some 1000 elementary school gril. 
uates will attend the new two-year hi h 
schools which are being opened tl is 
year in Israel. Twenty-six of thi se 
schools are situated in developmen 4] 
areas and are for children who : ¢ 
unable or do not wish to complete t \e 
four-year secondary program. 1 se 
weekly curriculum includes about () 
hours general subjects and 15 hoi °s 
of vocational training. 


= Dr. Lawrence E. Vredevoe { 
UCLA, in reporting a survey to ‘te 
American Association for the Advan 
ment of Science, stated that more tea: 1- 
ers get fired for inability to maint: n 
discipline than for any other reas: ), 
Discipline is the main worry of futi 
teachers and poor discipline is pare: 
chief complaint. Increzsing sch: »| 
population, crumbling ethics and d s- 
respect for authority compound | ie 
problem, the survey showed. 


® Republic Steel Corp. was “appalle |” 
by employees’ lack of political kno\ 
edge so the company is offering a n 
partisan political education progra 
So far 2,500 have enrolled for tie 
course. 


> 


= President of the N.Y. Stock Fx- 
change, Keith Funston, proposes that 
high schools include economics in tie 
curriculum and make it a compulsory 
course to combat the widespread illiter- 
acy about economics. He proposes that 
the courses be taught by qualified teach- 
ers, improved teaching technique and 
greater use of newspapers. 


® Martin Haskell, president of Am- 
erican Society of Group Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama recommends couns'!- 
ing for youngsters and development of 
job goals before the age of 11. This 
procedure he believes would tend to 
counteract juvenile delinquency. 


2 Former president Harry Truman 
has suggested that colleges and uwni- 
versities employ retired _ politicians 
and lawmakers as teachers of political 
theory. 


® The state of Colorado has discover ‘d 
that small high schools with an expa: d- 
ing curriculum, high standards aid 
imaginative effort, can be academica ly 
as good as the big high schools. A 
project begun with the assistance o! a 
Ford Foundation grant three years < :0 
has been declared a success. a 
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GO AHEAD! 


MB MILTON BRADLEy 


ADHE 





























try it 

ONCE 

and 

you'll 

stick with it 
ALWAYS 


ADHEZO 


PASTE 





Every classroom pasting job will be better 
and last longer. Paper sculpture made with 
Adhezo Paste will not fall apart because 
Adhezo is the strongest school paste on the 
market. It can be diluted with water and yet 
will hold its body and adhesive qualities. 

It is quick-acting. Try Adhezo once — and 
you'll stick with it always. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


(Write in No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 
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Paap aes Rag #4 


Your School Supply Distributor’s Catalog ... 


THE HEART OF YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


When you reach for this important publication, you have within your grasp a wealth of 
information to build with confidence a complete art program. 


Your School Supply Distributor has combed the nation’s markets for the finest art 
materials . . 


. he makes sure they are safe, and that they perform satisfactorily for today’s teaching 
methods and exacting time schedules. 


They are then presented in detail in his catalog, for your ready reference . . . here included under one cover 
you will find a qualified source of art products and other equipment needed in today’s classrooms. 


Get better acquainted with him starting today . . . he stocks thousands of items in his warehouse, 
ready for delivery to you on a moment's notice. He is your best guarantee of quality . . . 
service ... at a reasonable price. 

Prang Color Materials—crayons . 


.. water colors... tempera... chalk... all are an 
integral part of the school distributor's quality reputation. Specify Prang by name! 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
(Write in No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 
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EVERY ISSUE OF ARTS AND ACTIVITIES IS DESIGNED 
TO HELP YOU BUILD A MASTER FILE OF ART IDEAS 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES’ idea-filing system puts a 
treasure-house of information at your fingertips! 


You’ve been asking for it . . . and here it is: a 
brand-new feature that provides you with an easy 
way to file articles of interest to you. Each one 
bears a filing classification on its title page and 
EVERY ARTICLE IS COMPLETE! No skipping to the 
back pages of the magazine for the end of the 
story. Now you can file new ideas for classroom 
activities in painting, drawing, etching, photogra- 
phy, ceramics, sculpture and hundreds of other 
subjects you read ‘about in ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 


ONE TO KEEP AND ONE TO CLIP 


So that you may keep one copy of ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES intact, we are making a 
special half-price offer to help you get your 
idea file started: one additional copy of 
each issue for clipping for your own idea 
file . . . only $3 for 10 issues. Take advan- 
tage of this half-price offer now. You'll save 
time and money with your personal idea file. 


FILL IN THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


N° VEMBER, 1960 


i 
Te il 
Rr wire 7 
use i} 


WOOD SCULPTURE 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
NOVEMBER 1960 
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As each flick of your wrist opens the door to éx- 
citing, stimulating classroom experiences your idea 


file will grow ever more valuable. 


We have added this feature to help you get 
maximum use of the valuable and informative 
material appearing in ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
every month. With each issue your file will grow 
and grow, providing you with a constant flow 
of ideas for things to do, things to work with, 
new teaching techniques and theories. Since we 
know your need for a wealth of material that is 
readily accessible, we urge you to make use of 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES’ filing system. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois AA-11 


I think your idea-filing system is great! Send me an additional copy 
of each issue on my current subscription each month. 


(j $3 enclosed ( Bill me (CD Bill my school 
Name_ asinceniiaa ™ a 
School__ 

Address = 

a ; — : SR Sl 


[) I wish to take advantage of your special reduced-price offer to 
extend my present subscription for another year at $3.00 (Regularly 
$6.00 a year) 

C) One copy each month 


I am not currently an ARTS AND AC- for one year at $6.00 


TIVITIES subscriber. Please enter my 
name on your subscription list for: C] Two copies each month 
for one year at $9.00 


ee eet TT Ty 
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C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 
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IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. CH-19 « 1924 EUCLID e Cleveland 15, Ghio 
(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 
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Plastic as an art medium opens up a vast 
new world of experimentation for youngsters. 
(See the article on plastic jewelry on page 
six of this issue.) An arts and crafts plastic 
that we can highly recommend is the Cas- 
tolite used in this article. It is water-clear at 
room temperature, pours easily and sets like 
glass, solid, crystal-clear and permanent. 
Novelties such as paperweights, coasters, 
trays, etc., may be easily and quickly made 
and even middlegelementary children can 
handle the imbedding of scientific specimens 
or make jewelry according to their own de- 
signs. Plastic mosaic tiles create distinctive 
table tops, wall plaques and lamp bases and 
the cloisonne effects possible with Castolite 
are nothing short of marvelous. Students 
have made chairs and boats using Fiberglas 
and Castolite and one industrial art depart- 
ment organized, financed and operated a tile 
business in colorful trays and coasters, earn- 
ing 300 percent profit. 


Perhaps the high point in plastic work is the 
creation of laminated panels. These will pre- 
serve flowers, leaves, grasses, butterflies or 
delicately-colored seashells or you can create 
your own individual pattern in any size, 
shape or color. Flat panels may be assembled 
as screens, room dividers or place mats with 
truly distinctive results. All you need do te 
get a real enthusiasm for plastic art work is 
read the simple directions and let your 
imagination run with its possibilities. For a 
brochure on a few of these possibilities, write 
No. 130 on your Inquiry Card. 


For the first time, self-hardening Mexican 
pottery clay is available in moist as well as 
dry form. According to the manufacturer the 
formula also has been improved and now 





modeling is easier and results better. Com- 
pletely dry objects have a beautiful deep red 
color that is very hard and durable. Within 
the box the clay is contained in a plastic 
bag and this keeps it in excellent condition. 
This packaging also conveniently stores left- 
over clay and unfinished pieces. A folder of 
ideas and prices will be sent to you if you 
write No. 123 on your Inquiry Card. 


A completely new form of paper mache 
is now being marketed under the name 
SHREDDI-MIX. It is a low-cost, ready-to- 
use materiai, non-toxic and safe for any 
youngster to use. Mixed with water and 
kneaded to a pliable compound, it may be 
used with or without supports to model relief 
maps, animals, people, landscapes, vehicles, 
model railroad layouts, masks or whatever 
imagination directs. When modeled to reason- 
able smoothness it may be sanded, drilled 








and cut to form almost unbreakable objec < 
It may be painted with water colors or liqu i 
water color may be mixed in. 

SHREDDI-MIX surely eliminates most of 1 ie 
messiness of paper mache and its ease of 
preparation makes it a great timesaver. | >r 


! ae . 





more information and prices, write No. | 24 
on your Inquiry Card. 


Vivid colored tissue papers have a th u- 
sand uses in art activities—yet this mate: al 
is one you may have overlooked. A study of 
various methods of handling tissue paper in 
classrooms was conducted by the manuf ec- 
turer with the help of Toni Hughes, fan :d 
authoress and lecturer on three-dimensio: al 
art construction, who applied this pay er 
in ways that bring out the full advanta:e 
of its translucent quality. Available in 1 
imaginative colors, tissue paper goes a lovg 
way in the classroom. For sample swatches 
and prices write No. 125 on your Inqui:y 
Card. 


The old standby for classroom, camp and 
shop, leathercraft may be enlivened each year 
if you keep up to date on available supplivs. 
Available at low prices by the square foot 
from one manufacturer are such specials as 
knobby alligator grained top-grade calf in 
rich dark brown, a special garment suede 
sheep, sheer glove suede sheep and _hand- 
grained Morocco goat. For a catalog special- 
izing in leather (continued on page 42) 








An 
instructive 
and 
entertaining 
teaching aid 


This idea-filled book explains various simple 
methods of printing using such different 
materials as leaves, onions, spools of thread, 
paper cut-outs, etc. It’s a beautiful, as well 
as practical book, printed in Japan in full 
color, with photographs, step-by-step instruc- 
tions, and original examples of what can 
be done with this imaginative media. 
ONLY $3.95 postpaid 


PRINTING FOR FUR 
by Koshi Ota and others 
Order your copies from 


IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., Dept. AA! 
219 East 61st St., New York 21, N. » 














(Write in No. 28 on Inquiry Card) 
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